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BOOK   over two hundred years; it sought to disrupt the bases of the
.   IY>   . Cromwellian settlement and of British rule. The Liberal Cabinet,
1880-82. after long wavering and divisions, returned to coercion of a
stringency that Conservatism could not have exceeded. Coming
second to repression, the great Land Bill failed in its moral
purpose though it was beneficial in practical effect, and proved
more revolutionary in further tendency than its author had
conceived.
On nothing were the more habitually opposed elements of this
Ministry of all the discords so deeply antagonistic as on Ireland.
The crevasses opened in the first Cabinet meetings.
We must recollect what was Chamberlain's view of a Liberal
policy for Ireland before he became a Minister. As yet he had
nothing to do with the new Irish party. While his mind was
made up against any weakening of the Imperial connection or
any Irish secession from the House of Commons, "I have an idea
in my head about a modified form of Home Rule which I think
is practicable".1 But it required thought, and he had not yet
found leisure to work out the details. On the land question he
followed Bright's proj>hetic advocacy of tenant-right and culti-
vators' ownership. But here again he was too much engaged by
nearer things to bring his personal concentration to bear upon
agrarian portents in what was then called the "sister island".
For relieving the exceptional state of Irish distress and for a
more lasting alleviation of Irish poverty, he was in favour of a
bold organisation of public works. He had little sympathy with
English landlords and less with Irish landlords. He was far from
being fully awakened. Of coercion and suppression by the Liberal
Government or of his own long entanglements in consequence
he did not dream. During the General Election, one conspicuous
appeal of Liberal candidates in the boroughs wherever the Irish
vote was large, had been "Justice to Ireland". No one meant
this more genuinely than Chamberlain.
He puts it very simply:
The majority, at least, of the Liberal Party were pledged to give early
attention to the redress of all grievances, and it was the hope of all of
them, and the conviction of the Radical section, that a wise and liberal
1 Chamberlain to Morley, October 21, 1879.